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“And as they were ministering to the Lord, and fasting, the Holy 
Spirit said to them: separate me Saul and Barnabas, for the work 
whereunto I have taken them. Then they, fasting and praying, and 
imposing their hands upon them sent them away. So they, being sent 
by the Holy Ghost, went to Seleucia. . . .’—Acts xiii, 2, 3, 4. 


HE Church of God, in the succession of the Apostles, 

follows today the modes and forms of Apostolic times 
in the choice of her ministers and in the tradition of her 
heavenly powers. The Holy Ghost still prompts the call 
of those whom He elects for the work whereunto He takes 
them. But now, as then, it is through the Church, and not 
some extraordinary charisma, that they are sent. Men, 
not angels, are His messengers. They pray, they fast, 
they impose their hands, they designate the whitening field 
even of an Apostle and still it is true that Saul and Barna- 
bas “being sent by the Holy Ghost” “go to Seleucia” so 
intimately commfngled in the economy of the Redemption 
is the human agent «nd the overshadowing Spirit. 

The basic idea of today’s elaborated ceremonial is the 
same as that which the Acts of the Apostles tersely de- 
scribes in the account of St. Paul’s separation unto the 
Apostolate. The Spirit of God speaks today through the 
successor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, by 
whose warrant and authority another Bishop is clothed 
with the fulness of the priesthood and takes his place in 
that unbroken and venerable line reaching back to the 
Apostles—to whom has been entrusted the guardianship 
of the depositum fidet in its threefold character of re- 
vealed truth, of sacramental life and of orderly govern- 


ment. 
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Never is the liturgy richer in the suggestion of its sym- 
bolism, never more impressive in the reappearance of cus- 
toms long since obsolete, never more impressive in the 
eager earnestness of its prayers and prefaces than in the 
office of consecrating a bishop. It breathes the spirit and 
uses the tongue of the ancient Church. It esteems, as 
modern institutions no longer esteem, the traditions of the 
days of the Apostles and, as its preliminary ceremony, es- 
tablishes its apostolic character by reading the Bulls of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Not by warrant of king or emperor 
and not by tumult of a popular election, do the bishops 
impose their hands today, but by the mandate of the Holy 
Apostolic See. Thus the Bishop whom they consecrate is, 
like themselves, sent by the authority of an apostle and 
the Church to which he shall minister will, through him, 
enjoy the note of apostolicity—that thing so highly prized, 
so diligently sought for in the primitive days of historic 
Christianity. 

Hegesippus or Caius, the presbyter, or Abercius of 
Hierapolis, venerable names of the second and third cen- 
turies of men who traveled the world over in search of 
Apostolic Sees, would thus find themselves at one with the 
spirit of this function. 

The burden of the episcopal office, however, whether 
in the Church of antiquity or in the Church of today, is 
the Faith, the living Faith of Christ. This is the thought 
which, in one shape or another, runs through the charges 
and the prayers of today’s service. It is the symbol which 
vestment and ornament embody. It is the key of every 
rite and of every ceremony. 

“A faithful man” is chosen into whose hands is placed 
anew the depositum fidei, the deposit of faith. He is to 
guard it jealously from error or misunderstanding. He is 
to teach it, to interpret it, to defend it and to illustrate it 
in his life so that others may walk in his footsteps. His 
own faith he shall acquire and bring to perfection less by 
study than by contact with the Word of God. His prayers, 
his thoughts, his interest, must be inspired by those blessed 
pages which contain the record of God’s dealings with 
man, especially in the great mystery of the Redemption. 
As St. Paul said to his disciple, the youthful bishop Tim- 
othy, so the Church seems to say to every bishop whom 
she drafts into her service, “All scripture inspired of God 
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is profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in 
justice that the man of God may be perfect, furnished to 
every good work” and, like St. Ignatius the martyr, the 
second Bishop of Antioch, he, in return, may exclaim: 
“My refuge is the Gospel which is for me Jesus Himself 
in the flesh.” 

Therefore, today upon his head and shoulders is spread, 
not without propriety, the open book of the Gospels while 
the bishops impose their hands upon him and while his own 
head and hands are freshly anointed and blessings are in- 
voked and the mystic meanings of the ceremony unfolded. 
The gesture of the rite, arresting in its naive directness, 
implies that a bishop’s head and heart and strength are to 
be forever dedicated to the interpretation of that Sacred 
Book which shall be sealed to both Jew and Greek unless 
he fare forth to “the work whereunto he is taken.” 

‘How shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? Or how shall they believe him, of whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear, without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach unless they be 
sent ?” (Rom. x, 14, 15.) The Apostolic mandate that he 
has heard this morning sends him with authority to guard, 
to defend, to spread the faith of Christ through his teach- 
ing, through his ministry and through his orderly govern- 
ment of the Church. 

It is the historic method of the spread of the Gospel 
throughout the world. Time was when the Faith of which 
the bishop is the appointed guardian, was unknown. Then, 
at a given moment in the world’s history, the fulness of 
time, as St. Paul describes it, made its appearance among 
men. Even then, it was not merely a body of doctrine but 
a definite discipline and a high hope and a flaming desire 
and a tireless zeal. Its course, as it spread throughout the 
Roman Empire, is fairly traceable across the dim and dis- 
tant centuries. In the beginning it had no literature and 
no school of thought or of religion bestowed upon it the 
favor of its sanction. It followed an orderly process. It 
made straightway for the cities and seemed to challenge 
the difficulties and oppositions it was not long in finding. 
Everywhere it disregarded racial and social “distinctions. 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, bond and free, male 
and female, might accept or reject its claims. Sorely as 
the ancient world needed it, yet the great ones of court or 
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school gave it no welcome. At first, in the foreign quar- 
ters of large towns or among slaves and soldiers ; then, lit- 
tle by little, in the circles of the more important citizens, 
the nobles, the courtiers, the scholars, it made its painful 
way, advancing, receding, at times appearing to be ex- 
tinct and then suddenly coming back with a show of un- 
looked-for strength. In the person of St. Paul it ap- 
peared one day on the hills of Mars, as the last novelty in 
which the sophisticated philosopher of Athens felt a tepid 
interest. But it was frankly more at home in prison-cell 
and trial-room. Scorn and contumely it accepted without 
a protest. It braved the threats of terrified rulers and 
quailed not before the rigors of persecution. The vile race 
of delators battered upon its countless adherents. It be- 
came the familiar of torture chamber and of the milestones 
where the headsman claimed his victims. From decade to 
decade it spread until there was not a province, and scarce- 
ly a city of any importance, in the Roman Empire where 
it was not to be found. It fitted itself to every tongue and 
to every environment. Yet it had none of the allurements 
to offer which frequently captivate the thoughtless multi- 
tudes. It neither had, nor desired to have, the support of 
arms by which revolutions are usually accomplished. Its 
literature was never extensive and even what it had, re- 
pelled, rather than attracted, scholars. How hard was it 
not for the rhetorician Augustine, in the fourth century, 
to read the Latin text of the Scriptures so different from 
the silvery rhythms of his beloved Vergil? 

But the mystery of the spread of the Gospel in the first 
ages of Christianity, baffling as it appeared then and even 
now to many, is solved by the consideration of the charac- 
ter and the quality of its organization. Wherever the 
Faith was planted there a church was established having, 
as its nucleus, a bishop vested with authority to teach, to 
dispose the sacred mysteries, to rule the Church of God 
which Christ had purchased with His Blood. It was not 
a debating society or a school of philosophy, or even a re- 
form club, but it was, most unmistakably, a government, 
recognized, effective, widespread, whose sanctions, al- 
though merely of the spirit, were respected, and whose 
influence was unbounded. The pagan ruler sensed the 
quality of the contest in which the Empire was engaged 
when, full-minded to destroy Christianity under Decius 
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and Diocletian, he singled out as the particular object of 
his wrath the bishops and the Sacred Books of the Chris- 
tians. The Emperor Aurelian exclaimed that he would 
rather hear of a new usurper to the imperial throne, than 
of a new Bishop of Rome, and Alexander Severus, always 
kindly disposed towards Christianity, bade his officers go 
rule their provinces like Christian bishops. 

When, with the peace of the Church in 313, the Chris- 
tian hierarchy was lifted out of obscurity and drawn into 
close and friendly relations with the judicial system of the 
empire, a period of marvelous expansion and consolidation 
followed. New and interesting types of the ascetic and 
monastic life appeared, but the substantial growth of the 
Church was traceable not to them but to the extension and 
the quality of its episcopate. 

The scene changes. Rome, eternal Rome, in the course 
of the ages shows the signs of decrepitude. The imperial 
power wanes. The unconquered legions at last give way. 
Even the Christian Faith, which it had practically adopted, 
could not save it. Its state and pageantry depart and its 
frontiers are invaded and its territory occupied by the rude 
and semi-barbarous peoples of the north. All its grandeur 
fled the once flourishing cities and provinces of the West- 
ern Empire. Its schools were closed, its literature allowed 
to perish, its language debased and, such was the havoc 
wrought and the terror aroused by the prolonged and des- 
perate disasters of the times, that even great Saints, like 
St. Gregory the Great, seemed to despair and to fancy that 
the evident signs of the end of the world as declared by 
Our Lord in the Gospels were nearly all fulfilled and that 
time was approaching its end. Yet in that debacle, in the 
long agony of those troubled centuries which saw a civi- 
lization depart and barbarism replace it, the one outstand- 
ing institution that survived the wreck was the Catholic 
hierarchy. As the bishop had always been the focus and 
the symbol of the Faith in the Roman Empire, so did 
he remain in the new states which succeeded it, his powers 
enlarged, his influence increased, his prestige established. 
And even as the Christian Faith had withstood the opposi- 
tion and met the assaults of the most famous schools of 
ancient philosophy, whether Greek or Roman, nay more, 
had won its way and gained adherents and triumphed at 
the last through the prayers, the courage, the wisdom, and 
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the daring of its bishops then, so now it was the bishops, 
and notably the Bishop of bishops in the See of Peter at 
Rome, who confronted the new situation, created by the 
onset of superstition and idolatry. They faced about and 
sent their missionaries to the new and fierce peoples who 
had settled all about them, but wherever they planted the 
Faith they observed the old model of episcopal govern- 
ment. As a bishop, Patrick went with authority to Ire- 
land; as a bishop, Augustine betook himself to Kent, as 
even Boniface to the Saxons and Ansgar to what is now 
Sweden, and their work, after the first preaching, was 
largely the setting up of new Sees and the methodical es- 
tablishment of the Church on episcopal lines. 

So has it always been, so will it ever be. The constitu- 
tion of the Church changes not. Come weal, come woe, 
she proceeds on the plan laid down by her Divine Founder. 
With sympathy and encouragement she accepts the service 
of the auxiliaries, heaven-inspired, who in every age of 
her laborious years have arisen to lend her the assistance 
of their zeal, their talents and their virtue. At times they 
are hermits and anchorites, hidden in lonely inaccessible 
spots in desert places, in rocky fastnesses giving them- 
selves to prayer and mortification and joining the murmur 
of their prayers and the merit of their self-denials to her 
own never-failing sacrifice of propitiation and atonement 
in unison with her great High Priest who is forever mak- 
ing intercession for us. Again they appear in the serried 
ranks of the monastic Orders of the East and the West, 
great groups of men and women living the life of angels 
in their cloisters in the strict observance of their rule. Or, 
as in the Middle Ages, they are vast brotherhoods, like the 
guilds, which they resemble, which, with a passionate 
eagerness and an absolute dedication, swarm to her service 
in the manifold fields of her multiplied needs. With a: 
mother’s patience and a mother’s love, she scrutinizes 
their methods and their motives, now restraining their im- 
prudent zeal, now supplementing their limited experience 
with the wisdom of her own or filling out their imperfect 
programs with the eager suggestions of her own solici- 
tudes. They are as various as are her needs and change 
with the changing centuries. Their form and rule and 
manner of life change. All the old Orders affected the 
paternal form of government. Nearly all the new, the 
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democratical. The Canons are accommodated to the dif- 
ferent exigencies of the times and the conditions. She is 
ever ready to consider and, if need be, to modify the rule, 
the discipline, the very spirit of her Religious Orders so 
that only a greater good can be brought about. 

But in the government of the Church she changes not. 
Her bishops, as high priests of their flocks, are, above all, 
priests forever according to the order of Melchisedech. 
She still seeks “faithful men” to whom she entrusts the 
deposit of the Faith, dispensers of her mysteries, rulers of 
the Church of God. Not all the disappointments or the 
woes that faithless and false bishops in her long history 
have brought upon her serve to qualify her allegiance to 
the venerable order of the episcopate. “The whole world 
groaned,” says St. Jerome in one of his Ciceronian phrases, 
“to find itself all Arian’”—IJngemuit totus orbis et Arianum 
se esse miratus est, and, exaggerated as the statement is, 
yet it records the defection of great numbers of the Kast- 
ern bishops in the fourth century. Courtier and intriguer 
and place-man have many a time and oft sat upon epis- 
copal thrones. Once she engaged in a quarrel with the 
emperor that lasted more than a century and at times 
threatened her existence on the very subject of investiture, 
that she might keep the spirit and the quality of her epis- 
copate on the level of its own exalted vocation. Yet not 
for those painful experiences or many others in the storied 
pages of her long and marvelous history has she turned 
aside from her tireless inquisition to find among her clergy 
men who will meet the standard set by the Apostle St. 
Paul in his Epistle to Titus: “For a bishop must be with- 
out crime, as the steward of God: not proud, not subject 
to anger, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre; but given to hospitality, gentle, sober, just, holy, 
continent ; embracing that faithful word which is accord- 
ing to doctrine, that he may be able to exhort in sound doc- 
trine, and to convince the gainsayers” (Titus i, 7-9). 

To such an one today she turns with confidence and 
love, in the ancient way committing to his care the guar- 
dianship of the living Faith of Christ. She has made 
diligent inquiry of his life and morals and has satisfied 
herself of his fitness, as far as human frailty can be fit, 
for the high office of the episcopate. His Bishop, as a 
father, has commended him; his brethren of the clergy, 
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by their presence here today and by many another token 
of love and admiration, support him. He enjoys the good 
odor of a blameless life, of a fine capacity for work, of a 
boundless loyalty to the Church of Christ. His youth but 
adds another grace to the office he assumes. The tradi- 
tional onus episcopatus seems less likely to gall his young 
shoulder now than in the years to come. His years in the 
practical ministry have been a fine novitiate for the chal- 
lenge of this hour. Judge he must be, and teacher like- 
wise, in whom the triple note of auctoritas, potestas, 
firmitas, will be found. The miter is the symbol of au- 
thority, the crosier of jurisdiction and his own plighted 
word the pledge of his fidelity. 

The pageant of the ceremony leads our thoughts far 
afield to the pomp and state of other days and lands. The 
Church, the inspirer of lowly thoughts, does not, however, 
disdain to employ the fine apparatus of earthly splendor 
here. She clothes her bishops with the trappings of a sec- 
ular lord, but she transforms them by the meaning she at- 
taches to them. Once Roman senators wore rings to sig- 
nify their class and their position, but here a bishop re- 
ceives a ring to betoken the spiritual espousal of his call- 
ing. And magistrates have ever, in all old countries, pre- 
sided in their courts wearing the cap of authority, but here 
a bishop receives what was once the selfsame judge’s cap, 
only for him it is a helmet and its binding ribbon has be- 
come the Old and the New Testament. And, as rulers em- 
ployed scepters and judges wands of authority, so did the 
bishop hold in his hand the staff which has now become 
a shepherd’s crook and the symbol of the one whose care 
it must be to know his sheep and pen them safely in the 
fold. The past returns today, but not to cloud us with its 
memories, but rather to challenge us by its achievements. 
The long line of faithful men leading back in unbroken 
series to the Apostles is with us once more; men of God, 
humble of heart, courageous, dauntless shepherds, who 
have kept alive the faith by their fidelity, by their minis- 
try, by their discipline. They have traversed difficult 
places, they have known opposition, they did not fail. 
Their memory is with us and, please God, their benedic- 
tion is upon this ceremony this morning, and may this 
young Bishop, son of the soil of Minnesota and acquainted 
with its needs, follow blithely in the footsteps of his great 
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forbears in the Faith for the upbuilding of the Church of 
God among us and for the fulfilment of the promises of 
this hour until he himself has attained the multos annos 
which the ceremony enjoins him to implore for the prelate 
to whom he owes his consecration. 


The Episcopacy and the Church . 


Tue Most Rev. Epwarp D. Howarp, D.D., 
Archbishop of Oregon City 


Discourse delivered at the enthronization of the Right Rev. Charles 
D. White, D.D., second Bishop of Spokane 


HE ceremony which we are present to witness today, 

the enthronization of a bishop in his cathedral church, 
is an event of the greatest significance and interest, not 
only to the particular diocese over which the bishop is to 
preside, but to all the faithful who understand the part that 
is taken by the episcopacy in the life and work of the 
Church. And so today, the entire Catholic population of 
the great Northwest rejoices with the good clergy and 
people of the Diocese of Spokane. Again you have a 
Divinely-appointed spiritual guide—one who is eminently 
well qualified to lead you in the way of spiritual perfection. 
The joy which stirs your hearts today, however, is not that 
which comes alone from the assurance that you have a 
splendidly-qualified leader. It is not in human nature to 
merit for itself alone the sentiments with which your 
hearts are filled. These sentiments spring from your 
knowledge of the necessity and the blessing of the epis- 
copal office. As members of the Church founded by 
Christ, we understand fully that the bishop is an integral, 
necessary and forceful part of the organization of the 
Church as established by our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
With their bishop the clergy and the laity of a diocese 
know that they possess what is required for the efficient 
carrying on of their spiritual life. 

The true relation of the bishop to the Church is clearly 
brought out in the study of the origin and constitution 
of the Church as it exists in the world since the time that 
Jesus Christ came to give to supernatural religion its high- 
est perfection. Thus understood, the Church may be de- 
fined as the society of the faithful instituted by Christ to 
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preserve His doctrine, observe His laws and, under the 
authority of His Vicar and the bishops, attain in this way 
and by this means the last end of man—life eternal. Hence 
the Church founded by Christ is the society of the validly 
baptized faithful united together in one body by the pro- 
fession of the same Faith, by the participation of the same 
Sacraments, and by obedience to the same authority, 
namely, Christ, its invisible head in heaven, and the Roman 
Pontiff, successor to St. Peter, Christ’s visible representa- 
tive and vice-regent on earth. In saying the Church is a 
society, we mean it is a body of men uniting their indi- 
vidual energies for a common end, to be attained by com- 
mon means. 

Every properly organized society necessarily comprises 
an end to be attained and members who endeavor to reach 
that end by the use of certain determined means. ‘The 
special nature of a society then, is determined above and 
before all by the end aimed at. It is in view of this special 
purpose to be secured that the members unite determining 
the means which they will employ to attain it. Among 
the elements of every society, whose existence is intended 
to be permanent, one of the most essential is authority. 
In fact, it is authority that forms and preserves the moral 
bond among the members composing it; it is authority that 
leads and directs the common action of the associates urg- 
ing them forward, moderating their activity, correcting 
their errors as it may be deemed best for the good of each 
and all. Therefore to say that Jesus Christ has founded 
a Christian society is to say that He united His disciples 
in a body in order that they should pursue a common 
end—their eternal salvation—by common means, namely, 
preaching, worship, the Sacraments and under Divinely es- 
tablished authority, and this authority is vested in the 
ministers of the teaching Church. 

That Jesus Christ really and personally founded His 
religion under the form of a true society, 7. ¢., a Church, 
we learn from the Gospel of St. Matthew, where we are 
told He made a formal promise to institute a Church. 
Choosing from among His twelve Disciples Simon, to 
whom He gave the name of Peter, meaning “rock,” He 
said to him: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” In the same Gospel we read also that Christ 
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fulfiled His promise and founded His Church, and that 
He endowed His Apostles with the same power that He 
had received from His Father: “As the Father hath sent 
Me, so also I send you—going therefore, teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” He gave them the power and 
the mission to preach His doctrine to every human 
creature, to administer the Sacraments and to govern the 
Faithful, and He promised to be with them until the end 
of time. At the head of His Apostles He placed Simon, 
on whom He conferred universal jurisdiction over the 
Church. “Thou art Peter—.”’ Here Our Lord spoke to 
make Himself understood, and there can be no misunder- 
standing His words. 

I? is further made clear to us in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew and in the Acts of the Apostles, that the Apostles, 
after the Ascension of their Divine Master, faithfully ful- 
filled the mission they had received. They preached the 
doctrine of Christ; they enacted laws for the government 
of the faithful, their subjects; they increased from day 
to day, the number of their disciples, ruling and governing 
them under the direction of Peter, their supreme head. 

This was the beginning of the Church, and her ex- 
istence through all the centuries that have passed proves 
her origin beyond question. Just as the existence for 
centuries of a people, of a civil society, proves the reality 
of its foundation so the existence of the Church—that so- 
ciety distinct from all others, which has always borne the 
name of the “Church of Christ’—proves the reality of its 
institution. By its name, its worship, its temples, its 
Sacraments, its ministers, its organization; by its unin- 
terrupted succession of legitimate pastors and its moral and 
civilizing influence, this religious society, the Church, has 
during twenty centuries, not ceased to attest that it was 
originally constituted by Christ. As we have already seen 
in the definition given of the word “church,” one of the 
essential elements is that the Church have, as her direct 
end the purpose which the Saviour had in instituting her, 
namely, to lead men to eternal life. Nothing is more clear 
and evident than this in every page of the New Testa- 
ment. Moreover, neither in theory nor in practice has the 
Church ever attributed to herself any other end. The 
Church, it is true, has always contributed to the temporal 
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happiness of individuals and of states, but this is only an 
indirect effect, a natural outcome of her doctrinal teaching. 

But although the Church is a spiritual society, a society 
of souls, and her end is supernatural, it is nonetheless true 
that she is a corporal and a visible society. For if she 
speaks to the soul, it must be through the intermediary 
organs of the body. The means which she uses, such as 
preaching, the administering of the Sacraments, are cor- 
poral and sensible means, and the authority which governs 
her is a physical and a tangible authority. This visible 
authority is necessary because in every civil state or so- 
ciety there must necessarily be two orders of citizens, 
those who are entrusted with the duty and responsibility 
of guiding, leading and directing, and those who follow 
this guidance and direction. There are likewise to be 
found in the Church of God two constituent elements, 
those who teach and direct, and those who listen and obey. 
The former constitute the Church teaching and governing, 
the latter form the Church taught and governed. St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, says: “And He gave some 
apostles, and some prophets and some evangelists and 
others some pastors and doctors, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, and for the edifying 
of the body of Christ.” In a word, then, the Church has, 
by the will of her Divine Founder, all the means neces- 
sary to attain her end, and she is, therefore, a perfect 
society because she fulfils all the requirements necessary 
for such a society. First of all, she does not enter as a 
part into any other society. Secondly, her purpose is not 
subordinate to any other organization and she has within 
herself all the means to provide for her existence, preser- 
vation and the realization of her purpose, namely, the sanc- 
tification of souls. Her Divine Founder amply provided 
the means necessary for her to attain her purpose. The 
establishment of His Church engaged the mind of the 
Saviour during His whole life on earth and those years 
were indeed fruitful of Divine teaching for His Church. 
Then it was that He laid broad and deep the foundations 
of spirituality on which the superstructure of Christianity 
is erected. Humility, obedience, poverty, meekness, gentle- 
ness and charity—all of which the world of that day re- 
garded as badges of ignominy—He, during His life on 
earth, demonstrated to be virtues. In the most practical; 
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the most vivid way, He taught mankind their value. He 
lived them in His daily life, knowing that every phase 
of that life would be the subject of reverent study and its 
lessons the guide of all the ages to come. 

The years of His public ministry He devoted to the 
Teaching Body of His Church and to the unfolding of 
certain fundamental doctrines of Faith. In His death He 
gave the central dogma of His Church—the Redemption. 
In the Resurrection He proved the Divinity of His mis- 
sion, His right to found a Church and thus He placed 
the seal of His Divinity on the moral and dogmatic teach- 
ing He had given. In the interval between His Resur- 
rection and His Ascension He gave definite organization 
to His Church. And since, as someone has so well said, 
“Tt is the artist’s final touches that seem to give distinctive 
life and character to his work, so these last, quick, sure 
touches of the Divine Master are looked upon as the 
creative touches that brought into being the Church as an 
organized society.” And it is not only an organized so- 
ciety Divinely appointed, but it is a living organism. We 
must not forget this fact, and in thinking of the Church 
we must not picture it as some vast power which imposes 
duties on us and speaks down to us. The Saviour should 
not be regarded as having introduced His Church into the 
world and then allowed it to work its own way. We must 
always bear in mind that in the Church is the living Christ ; 
in the Church is all the power of the Holy Spirit; in the 
Church is all the tenderness of the heavenly Father, and 
this triune source of life is with us now in all the affairs 
of life. From it flows spiritual life into the very heart of 
humanity and human society. 

Christ then is something more than the mere founder 
of a Church. He pours His own life into it, for it is His 
Body. He did not stay apart and lay its cornerstone and 
rear its structure outside of Himself. He rather put it 
forth from His own, Sacred Heart, and, giving it the in- 
dwelling Spirit, the Paraclete. He took up His constant 
abode on earth in the lives of those who love Him and 
obey His commandments. His coming was the beginning 
of the Divine life on earth, as St. John says: “The bread 
of God is he who cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life unto the world.” 

This, then, is what the Church should mean to us—a 
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living union with Christ through the wonderful organiza- 
tion in which dwells His Spirit. In this marvelous insti- 
tution of His love, the Church, what is the particular office 
that is filled by the bishop? It is an office with duties 
and responsibilities so many and so varied that it is diffi- 
cult to define them accurately and adequately. It has been 
said that the bishop is the embodiment of the immortality, 
unity, strength and love of the Church of Christ. He 
embodies her immortality, because it is through the epis- 
copacy alone that the Church perseveres through all ages, 
and will last until the end of time. To the bishop is given 
the power to administer Holy Orders and thereby he trans- 
mits his heaven-born functions to others. It is through 
his instrumentality that the gates of Hell cannot prevail 
against the Church, that the Holy Ghost dwells with her 
forever, and that Christ is with her all days, even to the 
consummation of the world. 

The bishop is said to be the efficient cause, in the 
Providence of God, of the wonderful unity of the Church 
through his union with the See of St. Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ on earth; and the 
union of the priests and people with their own particular 
chief and guide. From the Sovereign Pontiff the bishop 
receives his commission, and his duty is to guard carefully 
the treasure of the Faith. The episcopate is said, too, to 
constitute the strength of the Church, in that the bishops 
have a voice in all the councils of the Church in which 
the ordinances for the general welfare are framed. It 
is their duty to enforce those laws, to preserve order and 
decorum in the particular regions assigned to them and 
to see that all those committed to their care are faithful 
to their duties. And, above all, the bishop is said to be 
the incarnation of the love of the Church, of Christ’s own 
love for human souls. He is the good shepherd who 
knows his sheep and who loves them, and, should occa- 
sion require it, he must be prepared to lay down his life 
for his sheep. To accomplish a mission so sublime, a 
bishop must then frame and fashion himself for this labor 
of love. St. Bernard sums up in a few words what the 
character of a bishop should be: “He should be the image 
of justice, the mirror of sanctity, the model of piety, the 
protector of the truth, the defender of the faith, the 
shepherd of the people, the refuge of the oppressed, the 
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treasure of the poor, the hope of the wretched, the eye of 
the blind, the tongue of the mute, the staff of the aged, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world, the Priest of 
the Most High, the Christ of God.” And after thus 
fashioning himself, the bishop must devote all his abilities 
and all his efforts to the welfare of the people. St. Paul 
describes himself in the capacity of a bishop as having 
“the solicitude of all the churches.” 

This is, in merest outline, the office of a bishop. His 
is a sacred and a tremendous responsibility, but he who 
comes to you today to take up his office as the second 
bishop of the diocese of Spokane is in every way quali- 
fied to hold the high office to which he has been com- 
missioned. And you, his loving, devoted priests and peo- 
ple, are ready and most willing to follow his able leader- 
ship in carrying on the great work so well begun here 
by the saintly and zealous Bishop Schinner, whose splendid 
qualities of mind and heart are so well known and so 
gratefully remembered. 

It would be only reasonable to suppose, Bishop White, 
that you have come, somewhat reluctantly, into a part of 
the country with which you are entirely unacquainted. It 
is no small sacrifice for a priest who has spent many happy 
years of service in his native diocese, to leave those happy 
associations and to begin life anew ina strange land. And 
happy, indeed, we are told by those who know you best, 
were the relations that existed between you and those 
whom you served so long and faithfully in the diocese of 
Grand Rapids. However, we know that you have come to 
the great Northwest most willingly, because you feel that 
you are merely obeying the voice of God expressed in the 
mandate of the Sovereign Pontiff, and you have implicit 
confidence in the promise of the Lord—‘As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.’ You have, too, I am sure, already 
been made to feel that in your new home you will find a 
clergy and a laity who will give to you the most loyal and 
the most devoted cooperation. We who are here today 
from various parts of the province of Oregon City extend 
to your Lordship a most cordial welcome to this beautiful 
and fruitful section of the great Northwest. It is a 
privilege and a pleasure for us to assure you of our 
prayerful hope that God in His goodness will give to you 
many, many years of useful, fruitful service. 





The Gift of Faith 
Rev. JAMEs J. May 


Sermon delivered by the Reverend Rector of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, Charleston, South Carolina, at the installation 
of the Rt. Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, D.D., sixth 
Bishop of Charleston 


UT a few short months ago we assembled here to pay 
our last tribute of respect to the remains of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Russell. Sad, indeed, we were then because, 
notwithstanding the notable achievements of his short epis- 
copate, we had every reason to hope that under his wise 
guidance and prudent direction still greater works would 
be accomplished for God and for souls. God in His wis- 
dom, however, decreed otherwise and we bowed in humble 
submission to His holy will. 

But today we are glad, we are happy, and I am abso- 
lutely confident that no one would share this happiness 
with us, were he with us, more than he, our lately deceased 
Bishop, because those who were privileged to know him 
well could testify that rather than be a hindrance to the 
works of God and of His Church, he would have resigned 
his See in favor of one not impaired in health. And so 
we rejoice in welcoming the Right Rev. Emmet M. Walsh 
as the sixth Bishop of Charleston. And this joy arises 
from the fact, not so much that he was born in Beaufort, 
S. C., not so much that his entire priesthood was spent in 
the neighboring Diocese of Savannah, because who can 
question the loyalty, the devotion, the love of the Catholics 
of South Carolina for their ecclesiastical superiors, native 
or otherwise? But we rejoice because Pius XI, the suc- 
cessor of Peter, the Vicar of Christ on earth, has sent him 
to us, already consecrated a bishop of the Catholic Church, 
a successor of the Apostles, to teach, govern and sanctify 
us, and this with the authority of God. 

Frequently you are exhorted from this pulpit to be 
grateful to God for the gift of Catholic faith. At one 
time the scene is Bethlehem, when with Mary, Joseph, the 
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Shepherds, the Wise Men from the East, we fall down and 
adore Jesus Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, in the person of the new-born Babe. At another 
time the scene is the upper room in Jerusalem when the 
same Jesus Christ changes bread and wine into His Body 
and Blood—a great miracle indeed. But greater miracle 
still was wrought by those concluding words, “Do this in 
commemoration of Me,” whereby He, the God-Man, gave 
to othér men the Divine power of doing what He had just 
done—of changing bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood. Our Catholic faith enables us to stand in spirit at 
the foot of the Cross on Calvary’s heights and with it we 
need not the natural proofs which made the centurion ex- 
claim, “Indeed this man was the Son of God” (Mark xv, 
39). 

But it is not on these scenes should we linger this 
morning. Rather should we not stand with Jesus Christ 
on that mount of Galilee when He said to the Eleven, “All 
power is given to Me in Heaven and on earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations, teaching them to observe 
all things I have commanded you and behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world” 
(Matt. xviii, 18-20). This Divine commission is con- 
firmed by St. Mark, where in his sixteenth chapter, fif- 
teenth verse, we read, “Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Irrespective, then, of nationality, irrespective likewise 
of race, did Jesus Christ commission some to teach in His 
name and with His authority—‘‘He who hears you hears 
Me.” 

Jesus Christ knew that His teachings were for all 
times, were for all peoples. Hence to secure regularity 
and to assure discipline He gave.His Apostles power to 
govern. To Peter first He said, “I will give to thee the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,” but to the others also 
He added, “Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth shall be 
bound also in Heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose upon 
earth shall be loosed also in Heaven.” 

But, my dear people, teaching or making laws were but 
a part and, indeed, only a secondary part of our Blessed 
Lord’s work. Man was made by God and for God, who 
elevated him above all His creatures. God endowed man 
with freedom of will. That freedom man abused. God 
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was offended and sin entered the world. To atone for that 
offense Jesus Christ came into the world and by His death 
on the Cross won back for mankind the friendship of God. 
But that was not all. He did not stop there. By commis- 
sioning His Apostles to sanctify men He conferred an- 
other of His greatest blessings on mankind. “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
saptism, the absolute essential for admittance into Heaven, 
He, Jesus Christ, God, declared that “Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven” (John ii, 5). But was Baptism 
sufficient? Jesus Christ, God, knew the weakness of hu- 
man nature. He knew that notwithstanding the inestima- 
ble gift of Baptism man after receiving it would fall, 
would offend Him, would sin. Jesus Christ worked a 
miracle to convince men that He could forgive sin. That 
He conferred this selfsame power on His Apostles we 
know from St. John’s narrative of His first appearance 
to them after His resurrection. We read: “Now when 
it was late the same day, the first day of the week and 
the doors were shut, where the disciples were gathered to- 
gether for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the 
midst and said to them, ‘Peace be to you.’ And when He 
had said this, He showed them His hands and His side. 
The Apostles were glad when they saw the Lord. He said 
therefore to them again. ‘Peace be to you.’ As the Father 
hath sent Me I also send you.’ When He had said this 
He breathed on them and He said to them, ‘Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are for- 
given them, whose sins you shall retain they are retained’ ” 
(John xx, 19-24). 

True it is that the Apostles themselves hardly realized 
the import of these words. No one realized their insuffi- 
ciency more than our Blessed Lord Himself, for did He 
not warn them not to depart from Jerusalem until they had 
received the promise of the Father? (Acts i, 4.) But once 
this promise was fulfiled, once the Apostles had received 
the Holy Ghost, there was no longer any doubt as to their 
mission to teach, govern and sanctify men—as we know 
from the Acts of the Apostles. 

What enables us then to read those words, “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations,” or again, ‘““Whatsoever you 
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shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven,” or again, 
‘Baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost,” or again, “Whose sins you shall 
forgive shall be forgiven”—what enables us to read those 
words and derive the peace, the security, the comfort from 
them we do derive? 

What enables you to read so devoutly the sermons of 
Peter, Paul and the other Apostles as preserved in the 
Holy Bible? How is it that you shudder when you read 
of Paul excommunicating the incestuous Corinthian (1 
Cor. v, 5). Why is it that you see Peter conferring his 
own Divine powers on Matthias as recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, the first chapter? And those other scenes 
wherein the Apostles were acting as the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God? (1 Cor. v, 1.) Other good, sincere, 
honest people read those words, they are in Bibles used by 
non-Catholics and your convictions, your security are not 
theirs. What is it that helps you? Your Catholic faith, 
an unmerited, an undeserved gift of God. 

Your Catholic faith enables you to visualize those 
scenes which actually took place in Palestine so many years 
ago. Your Catholic faith enables you to see Jesus Christ 
Himself first exercising those powers and conferring the 
selfsame powers on other men before His ascension. 
Your Catholic faith enables you to see from reading the 
Bible that those men understand exactly what Jesus Christ 
meant because their words and actions are therein pre- 
served most accurately by the Catholic Church. Your 
Catholic faith enables you to see more. It enables you to 
read history and see in that unbroken line of Pontiffs from 
Peter to Pius XI, a Vicar of Christ confirming and com- 
missioning other men to carry on Christ’s work as Peter 
confirmed the election of Matthias and commissioned him 
to carry on the apostolate made vacant by Judas. 

Some of us went to Savannah a few years ago and 
there our Catholic faith enabled us to see that venerable 
veteran of the Civil War, the Right Rev. B. J. Keiley, 
then Bishop of the Catholic Church, confer a part of those 
Apostolic powers on a young man, the Rev. Emmet Walsh. 
That he was more than ordinarily faithful to the duties of 
his priesthood is proven by the fact that within eleven 
short years he has been singled out, and our Catholic faith 
enabled many more of us to see him consecrated a bishop 
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of the Catholic Church, a successor of the Apostles, in the 
Cathedral of Savannah two weeks ago today. 

Let us be grateful then for this gift of Catholic faith. 
Let us express this gratitude this morning by a pledge of 
unswerving loyalty to our new Bishop. 

And you, my dear Bishop, we feel confident, appre- 
ciate that your responsibility before God and man, to teach, 
govern and sanctify as a successor of the Apostles is a re- 
sponsibility. To succeed men like those who have gone 
before you as Bishop of Charleston is no light burden. 
But what, my dear Bishop, of your helps? God first, with- 
out whom nothing can be done. Poor, weak human na- 
ture would shrink from a responsibility such as yours were 
it not for those consoling words of our Blessed Lord, “Be- 
hold, I am with you all days even to the consummation of 
the world.” Your priests, of whom the Apostolic Dele- 
gate boasted to your immediate predecessor, that they were 
never known officially at the delegation during the hundred 
odd years of the existence of this diocese. Your Sisters, 
one body of whom has been laboring and with much glory 
since their foundation by John England ninety-eight years 
ago: And your people—go through your diocese, sir, and 
you will find it well equipped with churches, schools and 
rectories. Few, if any, are memorials. Few, if any, bear 
the name of an individual. We have been assisted by our 
friends, both at home and abroad, but our people of the 
diocese have always done their duty. 

In the name then, my dear Bishop, of your priests, Sis- 
ters and people, I pledge loyalty of prayers and work. 
This pledge we have now on Catholic faith, but we have 
every reason to believe that it will not be long before our 
Catholic faith will be intensified by love. 





